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were on duty oversees at Bases 87, 117 and 65. Among those present were: 
Anna Quinn, Katharine MacDonald, Mrs. Frank Preston (Emma Pierce), Clara 
L. Franklin. Will any of the other Base 117 nurses communicate with Mrs. 
Nisalentz? 

New York. G. P. N. 

FROM A MARRIED NURSE 

Dear Editor: I have received the Journal from my graduation until a 
year ago when I was married. I find without it one loses all knowledge of new 
nursing methods, and in fact becomes very rusty in general. 

Texas. W. G. 

JOURNALS ON HAND 

Mrs. W. 1 J3. Struthers, 558 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Canada, has the follow- 
ing numbers of the Journal on hand: 1913 — July, August, October through 
December; 1914 — full year; 1915 — January through November; 1916 — full year; 
1917 — January through June; 1918 — September, November, December; 1919 — 
January through March. 

JOURNALS WANTED 
A complete file of The American Journal of Nursing is wanted, preferably 
unbound. Address Carolyn E. Gray, Department of Nursing Education, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

IS THE MODERN NURSE "COMMERCIAL"? 
I. 

Dear Editor: An article relating to Nursing in the Pictorial Review for 
October, claiming to express the views of a prominent surgeon, though some of 
it is unfortunately true, gives a general impression which is most unfavorable 
to our profession, especially in the minds of the laity. Will some nurse answer 
it in the same magazine, and explain to a misinformed public what a trained 
nurse really is? 

North Carolina M. R. B. 

II. 

Dear Editor: Knowing that you always welcome frank expressions of 
opinion from your readers, I am writing to comment on Dr. Mayo's article in 
the October number of the Pictorial Review. I am impelled to do this not so 
much because the article either impressed or distressed me, personally, but be- 
cause it has seemed to do both to any number of nurses who have spoken of it. 
Perhaps my analysis of Dr. Mayo's statements may be deemed a misinterpreta- 
tion, but I am moved to make such an analysis first, because no one else has 
seemed to grasp certain points that are plain to me ; and second, because it is not 
altogether fair to Dr. Mayo to condemn all he says because we find ourselves unable 
to endorse some of what he says. I think the title of this article is all wrong; 
by the showing of the text is it not "Wanted, — 100,000 Girls for Sub-Nurses," 
but "Wanted, — One Woman in Every Home to Understand Nursing and Enough 
Highly Trained Nurses to Direct Them!" With some such title as that, I 
believe much of the criticism leveled against the article would have been impos- 
sible. We all recognize the value of intelligent help in caring for the sick ; such 
help, if given to the nurse either in the home or hospital, necessarily relieves her 
of much detail and many unnecessary services of a semi-technical nature which, 
as Dr. Mayo says, may well be performed by an instructed young woman of 
good health and average intelligence. In this connection Dr. Mayo goes to some 
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length to define the characteristics, mental, physical, and spiritual, with which 
women should be endowed to become good nurses, and while he gives less atten- 
tion and emphasis to the educational qualities which the profession should and 
does demand, still no nurse could object to the picture which he draws of the 
ideal nurse. His experience has eminently fitted him to understand the qualities 
which a nurse must have, and if he seems to depreciate these qualities, I cannot 
help thinking it is because more emphasis has been placed on the necessity for 
giving more general education to women along nursing lines than because he 
thinks less special education should be given to nurses. I have disposed of this 
feature of the article first because it is directly concerned with its title and be- 
cause the title seems misleading. However, the principal point for criticism by 
the nurses may be said to be that which deals with the economic problems which 
touch the nurse, and here, quite unconsciously, Dr. Mayo presents an arraign- 
ment of the hospital systems which produce our trained nurses, rather than of 
any inherent quality of cemmercialism in the nurse herself. The average nurse 
trained in the average hospital and used during her last year of service as an 
actual financial asset for the conduct of this hospital, imbibes the idea that she 
must get out of her profession as much, financially, as she can. The hospital 
gets this out of her in service ; in return, she must get it out of the public which 
she afterwards serves. Then, too, the charges which she fixes for certain services 
rendered are fixed on a general and not a special basis; few indeed are the private 
duty nurses who are ever in position to demand an eight-hour day, as Dr. Mayo 
says they do, and fewer, if any, are ever able to maintain such a day for any 
sustained number of months. Hence the economic value of a nurse's service 
must be based on the time she loses, and the fact that she is never in position, 
while on one case or in one position, to safeguard her future work by making 
plans for it in advance, hence her charges are based on the idea of a regular 
income rather than on that received for any one special piece of work. Doctors 
do not hesitate to fix their charges in proportion to their skill, for as the famous 
oculist said to the farmer whom he charged $5, when he extracted a cinder from 
his eye, after only a second's work: "It's not the time I charge for, but the 
knowing how," and for the nurse to "know how" means years of careful study, 
practice and experience. In those training schools that are associated with edu- 
cational institutions, where the nurse gets part of her training in the class room 
and the other or practical part in the hospital, I can safely say she feels more 
of the ethical and less of the economic influence in her work, and this, too, be- 
cause commercialism is in abeyance during her days of educational effort. When 
Dr. Mayo says in actual words: "The third year in the training course is little 
more nor less than exploitation of the student nurses for the benefit of the hos- 
pitals," he reveals more than he conceals of hospital methods, although he seems 
to lose sight of the effect that such a situation has on the nurse herself. Perhaps 
he loses his perspective and his sense of value by being too close to his subject; 
if he did not, he could not possibly fail to see the humor of the sentence above 
quoted when connected with his statement that "seven dollars a day for an 
eight-hour day is more than exorbitant; it is prohibitive," for he seems to be 
unable to see that for a full year the hospitals have used the services of this 
same nurse for a nominal wage because the experience she gains is believed to 
put her in position to charge that "prohibitive" seven dollars a day which she, 
presumably, has been worth to the hospital for a full year! I must say in con- 
clusion that on the whole Dr. Mayo's article is both hopeful and helpful; he 
recognizes the need for more nurses and admits that the homes may provide 
them; he recognizes the need, too, for better and more training for "specialized" 
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nurses and admits that nurses are demanding such training, and the economic 
feature which seems to distress him does not bear the calm analysis of an un- 
biased and dispassionate scrutiny. 

Georgia A Subscriber, 

III. 

Dear Editor: There has been a vast amount of unjust criticism of the 
modern nurse who is accused of being guilty of 'the heinous crime of "commer- 
cializing her profession." Now, in order to acquit or convict, we must define the 
word. To Webster, commercialism means "commercial habits, methods or prin- 
ciples." Right now we can see the nurse convicted! She is not in the business 
for her health; — she must make a living wage; she does not ordinarily give her 
services gratis. Therefore, she must use the vulgar, commercial method of pre- 
senting a bill for her services, and receive as compensation plebian coin of the 
realm, in exchange for her scientific knowledge and treatment. Commercialized, — 
Well, I guess so. We grant she is guilty, but listen: There's always a joker in 
the pack. They, — the accusers, have the wrong word. They don't really mean 
"commercial," — they mean avaricious, and I do not believe the trained nurse of 
today need or would stoop to such an ignoble practice; no, — not one of them. To 
begin the argument, the motives actuating the modern young woman to enter 
the nursing profession are decidedly contradictory to satisfying the demands of 
the avaricious nature. The one thing that raises this profession head and 
shoulders above all other professions open to women is the fact that it demands 
such a high type of character and moral power for the initial qualifications. It 
is a veritable survival of the fittest, this long, arduous course of training. There 
is no logical argument to prove that greed for the material things alone is the 
chief motive for taking up training. Common sense shatters that belief just as 
surely as one day on the wards shatters "the flapper's" idea of nursing which is: 
to be attired in a becoming cap and uniform, and serve iced drinks off a silver 
tray. No, the real motive, regardless of the fact that this profession has been 
chosen from the rest as a means of livelihood (for nurses have discovered they 
cannot eat ideals, dress on professional reticence, or sleep on noble sentiments), 
is a deep, sympathetic love for the sick and suffering, and an exalted impulse to 
relieve pain and sorrow. Thus they dedicate their lives to something which the 
world could not appreciate. Look at it any way you will, the nurse who lacks 
these essential qualities fails utterly in her vows, and invariably turns to a less 
distasteful trade or profession, less exacting to an avaricious nature than the 
self sacrificing one of a nurse. Our accusers bewail the passing of the old time 
nurse who slaved twenty-four hours a day, "until she dropped." Comforting 
thought! She wasn't much good to a sick patient if she persisted in mopping up 
the floor with herself after a bit of exertion. Were the nurse of today to follow 
in her august sister's footsteps, and proceed to mop instead of conserve her 
strength for a crisis, where would (in common parlance) the physician and 
patient get off? The patient's welfare is considered first of all by the modern 
nurse. First of all. That is a simple little fact that is hard to swallow by a 
world whose god is Mammon. She knows that she cannot give the best there is 
in her if she is compelled to sacrifice all her real ability in ruthless expenditure 
of nervous energy and stand continuous twenty-four hour duty. The labor laws 
affect the hours of labor for women, except the nurse. Why? Is the nurse not 
a woman? Hasn't she the same physique, emotions, qualities and intellect that 
other women have? To discriminate in this case is only another ridiculous point 
of law which only constant hammering, and patient argument can change. But 
it will be changed, it must be. Nurses are as human as other women. Training 
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does not change them magically, into animated automatons. Twelve hours of 
continuous duty on a hard case is too long. When fatigue becomes dominant, 
then nervous energy is ruthlessly expended, vitality is sapped and collapse results. 
Repeated effort after that is killing. Any hygienist will admit it; any physician 
will verify it. Yet nurses are supposed to see how far their strength will take 
them. They are commonly expected to do this. They must not admit fatigue, — 
that would be unethical. It is all very well after hearing these criticisms of the 
nursing profession to sit back in our chairs, shrug our shoulders and proceed to 
turn up our shapely noses at such pitiable narrow mindedness, but in the mean- 
time, the public reads the same condemnation and sits up and takes notice. Good 
nurses are vital to the world. A nurse often saves patients by heroic work, when 
the physician's drugs are valueless. It takes years of practical and theoretical 
training to produce the best nurses. They don't grow on trees. The commercial 
world was primarily man's own sphere. When woman asserted her right to 
enter, she had to look at the problems she found there, with a man's eyes, from 
a man's viewpoint. The world is governed by the law of compensation, the law 
of remuneration for service. Value for value in the eyes of the world means an 
honest day's work for an honest day's pay. Does any nurse shirk her duty for 
fear she will not be sufficiently paid? Has she lowered the standard of her pro- 
fession by raising her wage rate? She most decidedly has not! A higher stan- 
dard in the nursing profession will be maintained by adherence to a definite scale 
of compensation based on a minimum rate. Then leave the actual execution of 
that rate to the individual nurse. She will not abuse that privilege, rest assured. 
It is not avaricious to expect at least the same wage rate that a common, un- 
skilled laborer receives, and — proportionate to her training, a dollar an hour is 
not profiteering. The mechanic doctors a sick engine, and gets paid for over- 
time. The nurse deals with disordered human mechanism and gets condemned 
for charging half the mechanic's wage! The lack of applicants for training is 
sufficient evidence to the observant that the nursing profession does not offer all 
the plums of life to a young woman choosing her life work. If the hours were 
short and the pay check crowded, the line of applicants would look like the 
crowd at the ball grounds when "Babe Ruth" was scheduled for another home 
run with the bases full. No, nursing is not a cinch job. There are some of whom 
the profession is not proud, but we are only human. Nurses do not overestimate 
their services, they are just beginning to demand fair play. They are worthy 
of the wage due a skilled profession, they are worthy of decent working hours, 
they need recreation as well as anyone else, and more than the average woman 
who does not live under such nerve racking conditions. It is not avaricious to 
demand a salary proportionate to their technical training and ability, it is not 
avaricious to expect and demand a standard maximum working day of eight 
hours when one's physical strength cannot stand longer duty. It is not avaricious 
to demand play time. It is not avaricious to work for money, instead of sym- 
pathy. The whole profession is a distinctly contrary example of unavaricious 
toil. We notice some of our bitterest accusation comes from the medical pro- 
fession. We cannot feel that is the sentiment of the entire body, it is too mean, 
too unworthy. Heretofore, the nurse's ethics embraced unquestioning loyalty to 
the physician. If she is not supported, the result is as obvious as it will be dis- 
astrous to the public. The two professions are inseparably intertwined. The 
public is dependent on both equally. So let's have no more criticism. Let the 
standards of the nursing profession keep abreast of the times. Their demands 
are but the natural outcome of an advancing civilization. Let us advance with it. 
Pennsylvania V. L. M. 



